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Notes of the Week 


DDRESSING a gathering of the Midlothian 
Boy Scouts last week, Lord Rosebery said : 
“If I was to form the highest ideal for my 
country, it would be this—that it should be a nation 
the manhood of which was exclusively composed of 
men who had been Boy Scouts, and who were trained 
in the Boy Scout theories. Such a nation would be the 
honour of mankind; it would be the greatest moral 
force that the world had ever known.” This is high 
praise, but we do not think it is too high for a move- 
ment which is setting before its members the finest 
ideals, and encouraging qualities of perseverance, en- 
durance, and strict truthfulness, which too often de- 
teriorate when boys are left to their own devices. Of 
late years the Boy Scout seems to be always on the 
spot in an emergency ; if there is an accident, he knows 
what to do; he is getting to understand everything, 
from an aeroplane to a submarine. And his knowledge 
and general willingness, if we mistake not, are tending 
‘o make of him a fine specimen of English manhood 
and a good all-round citizen. 


Too much fuss has perhaps been made over the fact 
that the English competitors did not win a first position 
a the Sports contests at Stockholm. Although we may 
be a “nation of sportsmen,” it need not follow that we 
are on the down grade simply because our representa- 





tives do not uniformly win the highest laurels in an 
international gathering. Our men do not devote their 
lives to rigid training for supremacy, as is the case, we 
are given to understand, with the Americans; trophies 
secured under such conditions signify individual excel- 
lence, doubtless, but convey no meaning when a national 
standard of achievement is sought. Meanwhile Private 
Fulton has won the King’s Prize at Bisley, without any 
blare of trumpets, and our national recreations, under- 
taken for the simple enjoyment of the thing—cricket, 
boating, and the unostentatious athletics of summer 
days—tend to keep us fit guardians of the nation’s 
honour and welfare. 


During the last six or seven years a curious and very 
complete change has taken place in the noise of Lon- 
don’s streets. Listening at an open space, such as 
Hyde Park Corner, a few years ago the prevailing 
sound was as that of heavy rain falling on a leafy gar- 
den; it was caused by hundreds of horse’s hoofs, and it 
blended into a dreamy roar. Now it is a thunderous 
reverberation; the ground trembles, and at intervals 
there are blasts of rough music, stentorian organ-notes 
from obstructed traffic. Against this hooting, which in 
some cases is merely a habit on the part of drivers, and in 
many instances is entirely unnecessary, Mr. George 
Moore is protesting in the public Press. What seems 
to us equally reprehensible is the quality of the noise 
which some of these hooters emit. Is it needful to 
carry an instrument that bellows like a bull, or gives 
a violent, excruciating yell when a button is pressed, 
or whoops like the siren of a battleship? The central 
ways of London are fast becoming intolerable to people 
with ordinary nerves and ordinary ears. Later on, of 
course, we may develop nerves of steel and ears in- 
sensitive to music; then, perhaps, we shall enjoy the 
sudden, shuddering blast of the horn whose greatest 
triumph is that it indicates a wild animal in extreme 
agony. 


The common house-fly is receiving an amount of 
attention lately entirely out of proportion to its size. 
Most of the daily papers, morning and evening, have 
had long articles on his unpleasant way of earning a 
living, and several magazines, notably Bedrock, have 
discussed him at a length which would flatter him, could 
he see and understand. He has been fed on specially 
prepared syrups, kept in durance vile until the number 
of bacilli on his feet and legs has been enumerated 
and tabulated, and the general result is to prove that 
on the whole Musca domestica is one of the most 
desperate villains in the insect world, to be, so to speak, 
shot on sight by all who have the health of the com- 
munity at heart. We seem to remember campaigns 
similar to this in previous years; and still the familiar 
buzz awakes us in the early hours, still the brief word 
of execration escapes us at odd moments when his 
attentions become too pressing. One effect of this 
recrudescence of public interest is undeniable: it has 
become a boon to the effervescent journalist. 
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Canoeing 
(Beaugency-sur-Loire.) 
A STRONG stroke, and the boat leaps, and the heart 


grows merry! 
But I think of a little farm slid by, and a dark girl at 


the ferry. 

The sun dies, and a bird cries, and a bright star’s 
gleaming : 

And I alone in my small boat, with all the night for 
dreaming... . 


A strong stroke, and the boat leaps, and the stream 
swirls under ; 
And here am I by the small white town, in a sad, hush’d 


wonder. 

Lovers sigh and the leaves sigh—and bright eyes 
peeping : 

A boy laughs and a girl laughs ... and ah! who's 
weeping ? 


DOUGLAS GOLDRING. 





On Contradicting 


HEN we were small and unimportant, yet not 
too small or too insignificant to hold some very 
decided opinions of our own, one of the first lessons 
we had to learn was the heinousness of the sin of 
contradicting. “Don’t contradict!” we were constantly 
told; and if we ventured, under stress of firm con- 
victions, upon the abrupt “’Tis” or “’Tisn't,” reprisals 
too painful to be recalled with equanimity were sure to 
follow, the hollow pretence being that it was necessary 
for us to learn “good manners.” Where, we doubtless 
felt inclined to demand, was the good manners in the 
process of slapping and other undignified maltreatment 
as reward for simple statements of truth? 


As we grew older in the ways of the world, and 
possibly a little wiser, it was borne in upon us that 
contradiction was a thing most needful, and that often 
the sin lay rather in keeping silence than in speaking 
plainly our dissension from conclusions under considera- 
tion which seemed to uswrong. We began to realise that 
a great part of the life and vivacity of the world lies 
in the fact that most truths, like a coin, possess a head 
and a tail, a positive and a negative aspect; that one 
man lives to disprove precisely what another man spends 
his years in proving; that half the books that appear 
are written to pull to pieces the theories put forward 
in the other half; that one destroys, while another 
builds. And in time we regarded the sin of contra- 
diction in a new light—regarded it, in short, as an art 
of indubitable value in the progress of the human race. 





The man who never contradicts is a poor invertebrate 
fellow at the best. To endeavour to be “all things to 
all men” is too often to succeed in being nothing to 
any man. He may have opinions, but he rubs his hands 
pleasantly and adopts yours, rather than appear un- 
gracious or disagreeable; his mind resembles a jelly 
that refuses to “set,” perpetually ready to take the 


shape of any mould that may be handy. Not for him is 
the keen conflict of wit, the hammer-and-tongs argument 
that leaves its participants glowing, unconvinced, pug. 
nacious still, but happy. Strong men regard him with 
a kindly contempt if they do not pass him by asa cipher, 
and if he gets on in the world it is because his tempera- 
ment suits him peculiarly for the positicu of sycophant 
—there are always people who are willing to pay for a 
consistent and complimentary human echo. He is a 
Liberal—while he is reading the Liberal paper ; he isa 
Conservative directly he turns to the Tory reasonings ; he 
never knows which way to vote, and frequently doesn't 
vote at all. If he writes, he is principally employed in 
dressing up what other people have written. 

For such men there is little use. The hard work 
of the world has been done and will be done by men 
who are not afraid to contradict, and there is more need 
for them than ever at the present time. To take only 
one example: because Ibsen was an acute psychologist, 
and saw in advance of his period the strain that was 
coming into social and family life, given certain con- 
ditions of unstable equilibrium, dozens of other ‘less 
gifted writers jumped to the conclusion that such 
sorrowful conditions were the normal, and based upon 
those erroneous conclusions plays that have become the 
vogue—plays in which the principal attraction is a 
nauseating situation (known euphemistically as “ dar- 
ing”) treated in a way that would have made Ibsen 
sad indeed. Where is the man, sure of his public 
audience, who will stand up and say that we want to 
get back to the clean, delightful plays of real wit and 
real humour so rarely seen, and still more rarely written 
nowadays; that it is not necessary to stage adultery; 
that the spectacle of one man making love to another 
man’s wife is neither pretty nor funny; and that there 
are a thousand aspects of life which may be portrayed 
with profit without exaggerated pictures of perverted 
morals and desire masquerading as love? This is 4 
contradiction that is badly wanted to-day. 

There are many others; but there are not many met, 
apparently, who see the need of utterance. Outspoken 
contradiction may be “bad form” at times; but it 
holds tremendous possibilities for good when under- 
taken by a wise and fearless soul full of conviction. 
The cry of “good manners” may be exalted unduly 
until it becomes as the beautiful ignis fatuus that rises 
from stagnant waters and unwholesome places; give t 
its true worth as a guide to social pleasantness and 
agreeable intercourse; but let us not be afraid, wher 
self-respect incites, to contradict, and to do t 
emphatically. WILFRID L. RANDELL. 
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Is Jesus an Historical Personage?* 
By FRANK HARRIS. 


HE critical and sceptical spirit of our time 
inspired by the scientific method has at length 
ventured what may be called, after Dante, the supreme 
denial. Was there such a person as Jesus? it asks, 
with a would-be impartial manner. Is there any proof, 
any evidence even that such a man ever existed? 
Naturally, the author of the question is a German, the 
well-known Dr. Drews ; his book, “ Die Christusmythe,” 
or “Christ Myth,” set Germany thinking a couple of 
years ago. An English translation was published by 
Mr. Fisher Unwin in 1911, and now there appears “an 
abbreviated and amended version of the second part” 
of the book under the title, “The Witnesses to the 
Historicity of Jesus.” There is nothing to be said 
against Dr. Drews’ manner: he is not reverential, it is 
true: but, then, his avowed intention almost excludes 
He says in his introduction :— 


reverence. 





The chief aim of the work is to collect, examine, 
and refute the arguments which are advanced on the 
theological side for the historicity of Jesus. In spite 
of their arrogant behaviour, the German theologians 
have not been able to produce one single decisive 
reason for the historicity of Jesus. It remains to be 
seen whether the English authorities can adduce 
better proof of the validity of the Christian belief than 
their German colleagues have done. 


And the spirit in which he undertakes his work is 
no less definite and definitely stated :— 


What a situation it is when the deepest thoughts 
of the modern mind must be measured by the teach- 
ing of Jesus, and referred to a world of ideas that 
has nothing to recommend it but the antiquity of its 
traditions and the artificially engendered apprecia- 
tion of everything connected with it ! 


With this object, then, in view, and inspired by this 
contemptuous prejudice, Dr. Drews passes in review 
all the witnesses to the existence of Jesus. His learn- 
ing seems sufficient, though his impartiality is to seek. 
First of all, he deals with “the Jewish witnesses,” dwell- 
ing on the silence of Philo and Justus, and finally 
deciding that the famous passage in Josephus is the 
work of a Christian interpolater. Dr. Drews then 
handles “the Roman witnesses,” and finds reason to 
reject all of them, even Tacitus, because, forsooth, the 
style of Tacitus is so peculiar that it is extremely easy 
to imitate. Dr. Drews forgets that the peculiar spirit 
of Tacitus is just as clearly to be seen in the well-known 
Passage, and he furnishes no reason why anyone should 
mitate the views of Tacitus as well as his style. He 
sums up: “There is no such thing as a really 
convincing witness in profane literature.” It is true 


(Jena.) 





* Die Christusmythe. By ArTHur Drews. 


The Witnesses to the Historicity of Jesus. By ARTHUR 
Drews. 


(Watts and Co. 5s. net.) 








that he is able to console himself for this. 
he asks, “could Josephus or Tacitus do for us? They 
could at the most merely show that at the end of the 
first century, not only the Christians, but their tradition 


“ What,” 


and Christ-mythos, were known at Rome. When it 
originated, however, and how far it was based on truth 
could not be discovered from Tacitus or Josephus.” 

At length Dr. Drews comes to Paul: after all, Paul 
is not a hundred years later than Jesus, but almost a 
contemporary, writing his epistles perhaps twenty years 
after the Crucifixion, and Paul again and again bears 
witness to Jesus in express terms. He tells at length 
of the Last Supper: he says he went to Jerusalem, and 
saw Peter and James, “the brother of the Lord”: Paul 
is a witness whose truthfulness cannot be impugned, 
and whose capacity is as manifest as his trustworthiness. 
But after spending scores of pages in proving the 
obvious fact that Paul’s Christianity is not in every 
respect the Christianity preached in the Gospels, Dr. 
Drews finally decides that Paul himself was probably 
a myth. His words are:— 





It is equally possible that the name of Paul is only 
a general title for a number of letter-writers who in- 
vented the character in order to give an air of autho- 
rity to a religious system that went beyond the 
original Christianity. It would not be possible to 
ascribe so peculiar and novel a system as Paulinism 
to an immediate disciple of ‘‘the Lord,’’ to whose 
supposed historical personality the other followers of 
the new religion appealed. 


After all this, Dr. Drews: finds no difficulty in dis- 
posing of the Gospels and their evidence, and here, 
as in his estimate of Paul and his witness, we are in 
direct opposition to him. He says:— 


The attempt to prove the historicity of Jesus is 
hopeless if there are no other historical sources for 
it than the gospels. . . . However much the figure 
of Jesus as it is set forth in the acts and words of 
the gospel narrative may move and enchain the senti- 
ments of the reader, it cannot be deduced from these 
sentiments that an historical personality was the 
model of the character. Otherwise we should have 
to describe Homer’s heroes, Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 
and Goethe’s Faust as historical personalities be- 
cause they are so vividly portrayed and make such 
a ‘‘strong impression’’ on sensitive souls. 


I am at issue with Dr. Drews from the beginning of 
his argument to the end. I believe, for reasons which 
I cannot give here, that the passage in Josephus men- 
tioning Jesus and his crucifixion is authentic, though it 
has probably been amended or worsened by some over- 
zealous Christian. I am persuaded that the account of 
Tacitus is absolutely trustworthy : its contemptuous anti- 
Christian bias removes any suspicion of invention. But 
without such confirmation the Gospel story itself would 
be as convincing to me as are the Epistles of St. Paul. 
Dr. Drews tells us that we have no reason to believe 
that there is a historic character named Paul, because, 
forsooth, we might as well believe in the historic reality 
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of Hamlet or Faust as in the historic reality of Paul. 
But Paul is a thousand times more vivid, I will not say 
than the shadowy Faust or the interesting Hamlet: 
he is more vividly realised in one epistle than Dr. John- 
son in five hundred pages of admirable pen-photographs. 
We know Paul as we know no other character in all 
history; and if we do not believe that Paul has 
described himself to the finger-tips in these wonderful 
epistles, then we are compelled to believe that there 
existed in that first century an artist capable of creating 
him—an artist, that is, infinitely more gifted than Shake- 
speare or Goethe. As a historic personage St. Paul 
is astonishing enough; as an imaginary character he 
would be the wonder of the world’s art. 

And this argument, founded on the extraordinary 
vividness and peculiarity of the character of Paul, is 
enormously strengthened when we come to consider 
Jesus himself. Dr. Drews does not see that in denying 
the historical Jesus he is only increasing the difficulty. 
If we do not believe that Jesus was an historical person- 
age, who created him? Who at that time and in that 
place was capable of imagining a man of such wisdom 
and such sweetness that he dwarfs even Buddha and 
Socrates? And who was it invented the magical story 
every incident of which has become a symbol in the 
mind of man? Does Dr. Drews seriously ask us to 
believe that three or four Galilean fishermen were 
capable of such a feat? Or does he imagine that an 
astral-myth can clothe itself not only with divine poetry, 
but with a passion of humility and self-sacrifice ? 

Dr. Drews asserts that many of the sayings of Jesus 
are to be found in the Hebrew prophets and earlier 
Jewish writings. But this proves nothing. The best 
words of Jesus are distinctively his own. There are 
sayings of his the like of which are not to be found 
in any other writing—sayings which carry with them not 
only an eternal appeal, but which in themselves are a 
convincing transcript of life. He spoke from the soul 
to the soul as no one ever spoke before or since, 
and it is a thousand times easier to believe in him than 
in his creation by inferior creatures who could not even 
understand him. 
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Three Pairs of Spectacles* 


M ULTIPLE personality is always interesting, and 

in authorship the interest is free from the 
sombreness that attaches to it in other connections. Mr. 
Sydney Brooks, writing on “ Aspects of the Irish Ques- 
tion,” exhibits three personalities. In descending 
order we find Mr. Brooks the able observer and 
critic, Mr. Brooks the Liberal without blinkers, 
and Mr. Brooks the Liberal with blinkers. Mr. Brooks 
1, to borrow the style of identification employed by the 
late Mr. Myers and his fellow-workers in corresponding 
cases, has an ardent sympathy with the Celtic Irish, but 
he is fully alive to the shortcomings which racial char- 
acter and their history have imposed on them. 





* Aspects of the Irish Question. 
(Maunsel and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 


By Sypney Brooks. 





“For bodies to pass resolutions,” he says, 
“to which all present are secretly opposed; 
for Irish politicians to deride in_ conversation 
and in private letters pretty nearly everything 
they are engaged in upholding in Parliament and 
on the platform—these are the everyday phenomena 
of Irish affairs. Make-believe, dissimulation, a conscious 
insincerity, and the miasma of moral cowardice permeate 
nearly the whole country, and one is almost tempted at 
times to declare that if half-a-dozen leading Nationalist 
M.P.’s were to say on a public platform one-half the 
things they mutter in private about the devitalising 
tyranny of the Church over the social life and mental 
development of the people, it would do more for the 
essentials of Irish welfare than the most perfect of 
Home Rule Bills. Over far too large a portion of Ire- 
land terrorism is the rule of life, opinion is no more 
than the bellowing of the loudest c/ague, civic spirit is 
represented by the wranglings and intrigues of factions, 
performance fails to follow promise, patriotism finds its 
only expression in a litter of histrionic resolutions, the 


_ very conception of industrial discipline seems to have 


perished, witnesses perjure themselves with an Asiatic 
liberality, juries return verdicts that every man in the 
twelve knows to be against the evidence, the individual 
cowers before the priest, and the whole conduct of life is 
scaled down to a turbulent level of greed, languor, in- 
timidation, inefficiency, falsity, and superstition.” Thus 
Mr. Brooks 1 on page 236 of the joint personalities’ 
book: yet on page 237 Mr. Brooks 3 is able to re- 
mark, “ The foolish taunt that the Irish are unfit for 
self-government is no longer heard. The fear of Home 
Rule producing or giving free rein to a régime of reli- 
gious intolerance has been dispelled by the repeated 
demonstrations that in Ireland bigotry and the per- 
secuting spirit are a Protestant monopoly.” 


On page 39 Mr. Brooks 1 deals with certain indis- 
putable facts. “There are thirty-three County Councils 
in Ireland. In fourteen of them the Unionists have 
not a single representative; in eight they have only 
one apiece; in twenty-seven, out of a total of 7% 
Councillors, the Unionists are no more than 23; and in 
the whole thirty-three they are outnumbered by more 
than six to one. In the towns and cities it is just the 
same. The whole machinery of local administration, in 
fact, outside Ulster is in the hands of men whose chief 
claim to election is that they are Nationalists in senti- 
ment, and who represent neither the wealth nor the 
experience nor the best brains and capacity of the 
country.” Then Mr. Brooks 3 intervenes as a com- 
mentator. “The Unionists complain bitterly of their 
exclusion, but I cannot see what other fate they could 
possibly have expected. A majority long harassed and 
thwarted, often persecuted, always looked down upon, 
finds itself in sudden possession of political power. 
What can be more inevitable than that they should use 
that power against those who have oppressed them in 
the past, and who still retain most of the characteristics 
of an alien and dominant caste? An impartial student 
of Irish history can only, I think, marvel that the retri- 
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bution should be so slight.” In this matter, as Mr. 
Brooks 2 no doubt recognises, “ performance has failed 
to follow promise,” and ‘irish Unionists are not alto- 
gether wanting in sense of augury. 

Mr. Brooks 2 contemplates with disfavour the Home 
Rule Bill now before Parliament. He passes judgment 
upon it almost in the tone of “ Cato the Severe.” “Com- 
pared with the comprehensive scheme of Home Rule 
worked out by Mr. Erskine Childers with such a wealth 
of understanding and so broad and sure a grip of the 
psychology, as well as the material problems and needs 
of the Irish people and of Irish government, the Bill 
brought forward by the Liberal Ministry is not states- 
manship, but gerrymandering politics; and I gravely 
fear that it will not only deflect upon England a gather- 
ing tumult of Irish animosity and resentment, but will 
have to be proved unworkable in practice before the 
field is cleared for a more harmonious and lasting solu- 
tion.” But though Mr. Brooks 2 is wholly unable to 
commend the Home Rule Bill to intelligent electors it 
need hardly be said that for the Ulster Unionists who 


are uncompromisingly opposing it Mr. Brooks 3 has . 


no sympathy—he has scarcely tolerance. “ Ulster not 
only has its eyes on the counting-house,” says the least 
perspicacious Mr. Brooks, “but Popery on the brain.” 
Ulster seems to have seen, like Mr. Brooks 1, “the in- 
dividual cowering before the priest.” Nevertheless, Mr. 
Brooks 3 is convinced that “the obscurantism of 
Ulster is more than ‘religious.’ It is a wild nightmare 
of hallucinations in which Protestantism, landlordism, 
Unionism, and loyalty have come to be regarded as 
synonymous terms”; and the Ulsterman of the North- 
east “ moves in a world of hysterical unrealities.” 

“Aspects of the Irish Problem” is a book that all 
students of the Home Rule problem will find it worth 
while to read; the facts in it stand out all the more 
clearly because the various Mr. Brooks destroy their re- 
spective theories about them. 





The Spell of the Duchess Anne 


gr eee ener in Brittany you are walking in 
the footsteps of a fifteenth-century feminist. 
Everywhere you are haunted by the spirit and the 
legends of the Duchess Anne; and nowhere more than 
in the green valley of St. Jean-du-Doigt. As the road 
winds seawards down the steep hill some twenty kilo- 
métres from Morlaix, you get now a momentary peep 
between the trees at the blue of the Channel, now a 
glancing vision of a slender spire and a white-walled 
villa gleaming among the green. Then you lose them 
all in the prevailing verdure till you reach the bottom 
of the hill. A turn to the right—St. Jean! 

You have heard that St. Jean is a resort of artists. 
Now you realise what that means: you run the risk 
of upsetting an easel at every dozen steps. Before 


every easel a painter, and on every canvas a church 
and a fountain, the church containing the sacred finger 
of St. Jean, and the fountain of the Duchess Anne— 








the most be-painted and be-photographed church and 
fountain in all Brittany. Very properly so, for both 
are beautiful in themselves and lovely in their setting. 


The church and the fountain, and the old mortuary 
chapel, with its decaying roof of gloriously carved wood 
—these are the cause of the easels, and of the hotel 
and of the villas and the pensions that make up St. 
Jean. But the root cause of St. Jean-du-Doigt, of 
course, is /e doigt de St. Jean. The little relic, enclosed 
in its little silver casket, with a little glass window for 
you to look through (which the Curé will presently show 
you with great reverence), the veritable finger of St. 
John, is responsible for them all—even for the bathing 
machines on the pebbly beach half a mile away. If 
mine host at the hotel with the Gothic doorways and 
arches and tortuous stone passages, formerly appertain- 
ing to a religious house, finds trade booming; if 
Madame Le Houérou at Les Lauriers, and Madame 
Scouarnec at Ker-jeam, and Madame Maréchal at Bella 
Vista are making their frugal fortunes—let them attri- 
bute it all to the finger of St. John. Such is the puis- 
sance of a morsel of bone! 


But no, not all. The Duchess Anne must have her 
tribute too, for if that strong-minded female had not 
determined some four hundred years ago to have her 
eyes cured by the miraculous water of St. Jean, and 
if she had not presented the village with its lovely foun- 
tain of stone with the leaden figures, now moss-grown 
and weather-worn, St. Jean-du-Doigt would be lacking 
half its esthetic charm, and therefore half its patrons. 


How she dominates Brittany still! As surely as 
though she had never married either Charles VIII. or 
Louis XII.—as though she had never taken the step 
which joined the acres of the duchy to those of the 
kingdom—as surely as if her own ambitions had been 
realised and Brittany had retained its independence, 
as surely as if the great Revolution had not centralised 
Regionalism out of existence and smashed her realm 
into a dozen French departments—the Duchess Anne 
still reigns. Even as the western peninsula of England 
looks back with shining eyes to the age of Elizabeth, 
when its peculiar heroes made its fame resound in the 
world, so the western peninsula of France looks back 
to the age of the Duchess Anne. 


Frenchmen say that, in spite of her great talents, 
her cultivated tastes, she was a bad queen. “Ni comme 
femme, ni comme reine, cette excellente Bretonne et 
mauvaise Frangaise ne mérite les éloges qu’on a 
répétés sur son compte.” But in Brittany her eulogies 
are still sung. Only a little while ago she had an 
affaire all to herself, when Jean Boucher, the famous 
Breton sculptor, in a group of statuary placed on the 
front of the Town Hall at Rennes, depicting the union 
of France and Brittany, represented La Bretagne in an 
attitude of humility before La France. 


“La Bretagne agenouillée!” cried the Regionalists, 
the Druids, and the local Press. Was ever such an out- 
rage? The idea that the Duchess Anne could ever have 
been brought to kneel to the power of France! In other 
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days an insult like this would have been wiped out with 
seas of blood. Now, as the Journal de Rennes remarked 
with delicious humour, it was avenged with “des flots 
d’encre!” “A genoux!” cried another journal in the 
course of sixteen patriotic stanzas :— 


Toi, Bretagne, 4 genoux en signe de servage, 
A genoux, implorant la pitié du vainqueur. . . 
Tu ne recevras pas cette blessure au coeur, 
Tu ne mérites pas, 6 mére, cet outrage ! 

It was in vain that the genial Jean Boucher asseverated 
that his intentions were quite honourable, and that La 
Bretagne was not meant to be’depicted kneeling. The 
uproar continued till the day when the work was “in- 
augurated” (by M. Chaumet, of the Posts and Tele- 
graphs). The Druids refused to attend the ceremony, and 
there was almost a duel between a Republican deputy 
and a local journalist about it. 

Here in St. Jean-du-Doigt we are far from the 
madding crowd’s ignoble strife of Rennes. But the 
Duchess is still with us. We are indeed carried back 
into the very atmosphere of her own age. Here she 
came to worship the Relic, to bathe her eyes in the 
miraculous water that flows from the well into the 
church, to be cured of whatever trouble afflicted her, 
and to order the building of the lovely fountain—to 
which at this moment come white-capped Bretonnes 
with their pitchers, dressed in the very costumes in 
which she saw their ancestors curtsey as she passed into 
the church. But for the white villas (which are hidden 
among the trees) and the easels and the paint, the vil- 
lage of St. Jean has altered very little in four hundred 
years. 

There was one person who had not come under the 
spell of the Duchess Anne, who disregarded the church, 
and was contemptuous of the fountain. He had turned 
his back upon them, and upon the long line of artists 
conjuring the spire and the leaden figures off palettes 
on to canvas in all the genres. He was facing the ripe 
yellow wall of the hotel, across which an old vine clam- 
bered. Stretched on a lounging chair against the wall 
was a pretty woman feigning to sleep, with her arms 
behind her head. Her simulacrum mingled with the 
outline of the vine in vague greens and misty blues upon 
his canvas. 

It was while I consulted Hebe in the hotel as to the 
composition of a drink attuned to the temperature of 
the day that he came in. Hebe turned to him. 

“Do you not recommend, monsieur, a little cassis for 
such weather ?” 

“Well, ya—as,” said he, “ or you might do better with 
vin blanc-citron—mix a little white wine, lemon, and 
soda.” 

It was while Hebe composed the mixture that we 
became acquainted. I remarked upon the fact that he 
was not doing his duty as a good American: he was 
not painting the church and the fountain of the Duchess 
Anne. 

“No—o,” said he, with a drawl. “Fact is, I’m paintin’ 
the Duchess Anne herself. [I'll introduce you. If you 

want to see the relics and the church, it’s about time 











she made her daily pilgrimage, and we can go along 
together.” 

The Lady of the Vine smiled when her whimsical 
companion presented her to me as the Duchess Anne. 
“ Delicate flattery,” she called it, as anybody who had 
seen a portrait of the Duchess Anne would at once per- 
ceive. The nickname was a confidential joke between 
them, and so remained for an hour. 

We had pulled at the Curé’s door bell, walked through 
his long, weed-grown garden, waited a moment in the 
bare passage with the dark crucifix upon the whitewashed 
wall; we had followed him and his jangling keys, as 
his soutane whirled up the dust along the sun-baked 
road ; we had been permitted to inspect the jewels, the 
finger of St. John, and the wondrous chalice given to 
the church by the Duchess Anne, and we had made our 
contribution to the funds of the parish. So far no ex- 
planation. Then, the Curé said, 

“Madame’s eyes are better?” 

“Yes, monsieur,” replied the Lady of the Vine; 
“they improve daily.” 

We all strolled down the church together, and in the 
North Wall came to a little zinc tank, with tiny taps 
that supplied it with water. Madame stopped and 
dipped her hand in the tank, and made the sign of the 
Cross with the water upon her forehead. Then she 
bathed her eyes, the Curé looking gravely on. 

“My husband laughs at this, you know, monsieur,” 
said she, smiling at the Curé. 

“Oh, monsieur pretends to laugh, because he will not 
be thought superstitious,” was the reply. “But he is 
diligent to bring you here every day—and has he not 
given you the sobriquet of ‘the Duchess Anne’? I am 
certain that monsieur will never let you leave St. 
Jean, and never give up the daily visit to the sacred 
spring, until the miracle is achieved.” 

The artist had strolled away to the porch on the 
other side of the church through which the ardent sun- 
light was streaming. 

“My eyes were very bad when I came here three 
weeks ago,” said the Lady of the Vine, by way of ex- 
planation. “We were at Morlaix, and I happened to 
take up a foolish little guide-book and read a silly little 
tale about the miracle which the well of St. Jeah had 
wrought upon the Duchess Anne four hundred years 
ago. And somehow or other it got on my nerves— 
you know the way things will when people are ill 
Horace laughed me to scorn—and insisted on bringing 
me down to show what folly it was. And here we've 
been. And really, I’m much better.” 

“Dieu merci!” said the Curé. 

“T think it’s a radio-active spring, isn’t it?” said the 
artist, who had come up behind. 

“Perhaps, monsieur,” said the Curé. “But it is as 
God made it. And as for madame, it goes well with 
her, eh? Bon jour, madame, messieurs.” And we 
stepped out into the sunshine, where the drops of water 
falling from the moss-grown fountain glistened like 
showers of diamonds. R. A. J. WALLING. 
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REVIEWS 


The Competition Festival Movement 


Mary Wakefield: A Memoir. By Rosa NEWMARCH. 
(Atkinson and Pollitt, Kendal. 2s. 6d. net.) 


HE name of Mrs. Newmarch on the title-page of 
this brief memoir assures us that the story of 
Mary Wakefield, what she was and what she did, will 
be told with perfect tact, knowledge, and discernment. 
Except for one verbal delinquency—she writes “cul- 
tured ”” when she means “cultivated ”—we cannot find 
a fault. It would have been so natural if a friend of 
Miss Wakefield had sometimes allowed enthusiasm to 
master judgment; so natural for a musician to hold 
language of too glowing praise about the success of that 
Competition Festival Movement which must surely re- 
main for Mary Wakefield a monument more durable 
than brass. But Mrs. Newmarch, whether as friend or 
musician, always remembers to write with measure, at 
the same time allowing the reader to see how un- 
reservedly her affection and sympathy and admiration 
had gone out to the bright, brilliant woman who is the 
heroine of her pages. It would have been easy, also, 
to have expanded this memoir into a volume of the 
ordinary type by the inclusion of letters which would 
undoubtedly have been interesting, and a host of details 
which, for the general reader, would have been entirely 
unnecessary. Mrs. Newmarch sets a good example to 
the compilers of memoirs when she confines her account 
of the life and labours of Mary Wakefield to a thin 
volume of 125 pages. She tells the public all they need 
to know, but not more, about a life which was so full, 
and labours which were so extended and so useful that 
a less gifted biographer could hardly have described 
them in so short a space. 


It is when we look back to the state of music, amateur 
and professional, town and country, in the England of 
the “seventies,” and compare it with its state to-day, 
that we most clearly realise the value of such a life, 
such a work as Mary Wakefield’s. She was never, per- 
haps, more than the most gifted amateur of her time, 
but in such a sphere as was open to her she accom- 
plished as much for music as did any professional in 
larger fields. Had her circumstances obliged her to 
earn her living, to “go through the mill,” and apply 
herself to one task with the concentrated purpose of 
an apostle, “ This one thing I do,” she had gifts, energy, 
enthusiasm which would quite certainly have enabled 
her to take ultimate rank among the great women of 
the Victorian epoch. Had she been born forty years 
later, in the more liberal conditions of the present time, 
it would have been recognised from the first that she 
was one of those whose destiny was to be in the fore- 


trained accordingly. But though her exceptional talents 
were perhaps restricted to work in a more confined 


despise that work. She began by influencing the taste 





of musical amateurs. The cultivation of the amateur 
is a very different thing now from what it was in the 
“seventies,” although at that time there were several 
amateur singers much finer than any we know of now. 
Mme. Conneau, Lady Folkestone, Lady Downe, Lady 
Agneta Montagu were among them. But these ladies 
sang such songs as their everyday hearers liked. It 
was Mary Wakefield who seasoned her programmes 
with Schubert and Schumann and the old Italians, and 
caught eagerly at the work of the coming composers. 
So indefatigably did she travel about England with her 
fine repertoire—she kept “popular” songs for the in- 
evitable encores—that she succeeded in making a very 
definite and permanent impression upon the musical 
taste of those days. She was an amateur Camilla 
Lardi, if anyone who never heard her wishes to know 
what she was like as a singer; though Mrs. Newmarch 
perhaps goes too far when she says that, had Miss 
Wakefield become a professional singer, she would have 
been one of the greatest. The training had not been 
sufficiently severe, and the natural gifts were not per- 
fectly under control. 

We remember hearing Mme. Ristori speak a little 
gravely of a certain incompleteness of equipment when 
all social Rome was talking about Mary Wakefield as 
if she were Malibran rediviva. It is possible that there 
never was another woman in the world so good-hearted 
and unselfish as Mary Wakefield, and she gave too un- 
stintingly of her best in those years when Music’s tide 
was coming up with a rush and everybody wanted her 
to sing for them. Prodigal as she was of her talents, 
her singing would probably have been finer had she 
been less generous, and given more time to the discipline 
of study. When a certain reaction came after the busy 
years of social success and untiring platform work, Miss 
Wakefield’s energy found a new channel, and she did 
as much good by the lectures, which she illustrated her- 
self, as she had formerly done by her singing. She 
reached a wider class, and taught it that music has 
charms which are not confined to the momentary 
pleasure of hearing a song or two at a concert. But 
the great moment had not yet arrived, though all the 
experience gained as singer and lecturer was to bear 
abundant fruit. 

The present writer was tolerably familiar with the 
conditions of music in Westmoreland and Cumberland 
at the time when Miss Wakefield began the labours 
that were to result in the wide-spread Competition 
Festival Movement, which, issuing from the ancient 
mountain town of Kendal, has changed the character of 
music in countrysides throughout England by inspiring 


| new ideals. Mrs. Newmarch tells the story of this work 


briefly enough. This is a part of her book which we 
would willingly have found more copious. But still, 


| without omitting essentials, she states, with conspicuous 
front of the world’s workers, and she would have been | 


fairness, the collateral influences which aided the 


| successful development of the Westmoreland scheme, 
_ and does not permit the legend to spread that the 
sphere than that of which they were worthy, let no one | 


Competition Festival emanated, Minerva-like, from Miss 
Wakefield’s brain. But she brings out, what is most 
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important, that the statesmanship which was responsible 
for the guiding of the infant movement was hers With 
a head at the helm less wise than Mary Wakefield’s— 
we may add, also, with a leader less completely endowed 
with the special genius of a general—the movement 
would never have been guided to the ultimate, surely- 
founded success that it was. There had been competi- 
tions, there had been local festivals before Kendal, but 
the finger which touched and gave them life and the 
power to grow was Miss Wakefield’s. In the 
“ Risorgimento” of England’s music her name holds a 
place unique indeed. On her banner were inscribed the 
words of Ruskin: “ Music fulfils its most attractive and 
beneficent mission when the masses of the people enjoy 
it as a solace and a recreation.” 

Like some musical Joan of Arc, Miss Wakefield set 
out to free her country from ignorance, lethargy, 
acquiescence in the lower forms of musical enjoyment, 
to raise the standard of taste, to show how possible it 
is for the dwellers in the remotest villages to join with 
their brethren in a concord of sweet sounds. We do 
not know to what extent the individual members of the 
choirs and orchestras who reap the advantages of. the 
movement which she sowed recognise their debt to Miss 
Wakefield. Many of them, perhaps, take it for granted 
that their Festivals exist, and they need not trouble to 
inquire: how they came into being. But we trust that 
the leaders of every body which takes a part in the 
Competition Festivals will see to it that Mrs. Newmarch’s 
memoir of their founder circulates generously among 
the singers and the players. Lectures, the material 
drawn from its pages, might well be given at the com- 
mencement of the winter rehearsals. Gratitude is not 
such an extinct emotion among us as some pretend, and 
we cannot but believe that a very little pains need be 
taken to kindle a real sense of gratitude and devotion 
to the memory of Mary Wakefield among the humbler 
musical folk whose cheering activities she may be said 
to have called into existence. 





The Poet Sub Judice 


New Essays, Literary and Philosophical. By James Linp- 
say, D.D. (Wm. Blackwood and Sons. 6s. net.) 

The Future of Poetry. By F. P. B. Osmaston. (Elkin 
Mathews. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Poet and the Poetic Principle. By L. Conrap Hart- 
LEY. (J. E. Cornish, Manchester. 2s. net.) 


THE poet keeps us pretty busy nowadays. In the 
intervals of charming our ears as a singer he occupies 
our critical faculties as a phenomenon. Here are three 
more books, all more or less concerned with him in 
the latter sense. Dr. Lindsay’s excellent essays deal 
almost exclusively with poetical subjects. There is a 
very comprehensive sketch of the Romantic Movement, 
a brief survey of contemporary Italian poetry, an 
essay on the poetry of Petrarch, and one on the genius 
of Browning. Two of the papers, however, are of a 
more general character. One of these discusses with 
good effect the distinctive features of epic and lyric 





poetry. A brief extract or two will serve to show Dr. 
Lindsay’s characteristic standpoint : 


The lyric poet, remaining ever himself, freely aban- 
dons himself to his own vivid impressions, but the 
epic poet may not wrap himself up in personal in- 
terest in this fashion, but must have his readers ever 
before him. In the primacy of the song spirit, 
the lyric differs from the epic, whose motive and 
inspiration are primitively ethical. 

The true epic demands at least religious imagina- 
tion, for, in its desire to explain its great humani- 
tarian fact or event by heavenlier agency or power, it 
shows itself to be, of all poetic styles, the most essen- 
tially religious. 


Hence he ranks Dante above Milton because “ Dante’s 
cosmical epic is more shot through with Christian idea.” 
In a further essay treating of the relation between 
poetry and philosophy Dr. Lindsay takes a fairly “ safe” 
line. He is not prepared to uphold Matthew Arnold's 
prophecy that poetry will in the end dethrone philo- 
sophy. The two are permanently co-existent, though 
in a sense inter-related. “The poet is philosopher by 
inspiration and instinct, not through ratiocinative pro- 
cess; the philosopher is poet by insight and vital 
thinking.” For the most part Dr. Lindsay does not 
break any very fresh critical ground, and his literary 
judgments are inclined to a rather pronounced flavour 
of the D.D., but the essays are well written, and will 
be found very pleasant reading. 

Curiously enough, Mr. Osmaston, in his stimulating 
little essay, discusses the same dictum of Arnold, but 
in a more suggestive way. He accuses Arnold of 
totally ignoring the idea of philosophy of art, since 
he regarded art simply as superlative expression. In 
this sense Mr. Osmaston repudiates the contention 
also; Art and Philosophy are distinct both in their 
content and in their problems. But his own conception 
of the art of poetry is wider and more profound. It 
comprehends a lifting of the particular into the «ani- 
versal; and he ventures to hope that, the “ Universal 
in Philosophy ” having “vanished,” poetry will replace 
the sister Muse in this respect. “The supreme value,” 
he says, of an intensely personal poem, such as Tenny- 
son’s “In Memoriam” or Meredith’s “A Faith on 
Trial,” 


does not consist in the nearness of an approach to 
scientific truth at all. . . .; it consists in this: that 
it is the expression of a faith that can only 
be expressed in the full strength of its ap- 
peal through the medium of an imaginative art 
vitalised by a spirit which is not entirely intellectual 
at all, or an appeal direct to the intelligence, but 
is essentially mystical or symbolic, and as such is an 
appeal to man’s entire nature. 


Viewed in this light, poetry is a criticism of life from 
a unique and inspiring standpoint, and its contribution 
is of the sort we can perhaps least afford to dispense 
with. With regard to the specific question of the future 
of poetry, Mr. Osmaston is very guardedly optimistic. 
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He only faintly trusts the larger hope of Emerson that 
presently “we shall know how to take up all this in- 
dustry and empire with thought as easily as when the 
arts were few ””—is a little afraid that this modern life 
of ours is a lymphatic affair beside the life Shakespeare 
knew ; but he seeks comfort in the principle of Brown- 
ing that poetry, while critical, is reconstructive, and 
takes the past as well as the present into its scope. 
But the modern tendency is to lose the architectonic in 
the passion for complexity, to make consummate 
craftsmanship hide poverty of spiritual vision. If 
poetry is to fulfil her future, those who would serve 
her must do so with the high seriousness of a prophetic 
and priestly office. Which brings Mr. Osmaston to the 
conclusion of his interesting argument with Hugo's 
oracular words: “La poésie contient la philosophie 
comme |’4me contient la raison.” 


Mr. Hartley’s contribution to the subject is an agree- 
able discourse enough, of a not too technical character. 
His style is rhetorical and declamatory. In fact, we 
can best place it as a lecture delivered at “a meeting 
of the Hatherlow Literary Club.” It will serve to 
occupy a pleasant hour by and by at the fireside. 





Religion and Life 


Aus Wissenschaft und Leben. By Apo_F HARNACK. 
2 Vols. (Alfred Tépelmann, Giessen. 10 Marks.) 


PROFESSOR ADOLF HARNACK is one of the outstanding 
figures of modern Europe. It is not entirely because 
of his supreme position in relation to an increasingly 
popular body of science, nor is it wholly on account of 
his opinions and conclusions. These latter, indeed, are 
often highly provocative, in spite of the moderation with 
which they are expressed, and in spite of their pro- 
mulgator’s aspirations after an eventual harmony of the 
universal human spirit. The paradox is, however, at 
best superficial ; all harmony comes out of conflict, and 
the Founder of Peace on Earth has said, “I came not 
to bring peace, but a sword.” Nevertheless, we cannot 
help dwelling for a moment on the apparent incompati- 
bility of aims with methods in connection with Professor 
Harnack’s remarks on Catholicism. Nothing is more 
certain than the great theologian’s goodwill towards the 
Roman Church and his desire to do it justice; but we 
will venture to say that no part of his writings is more 
open to controversy, from one side or the other. 


The great quality of Professor Harnack is his univer- 
sality; he is not simply a theologian or a religious his- 
torian; he is in the very highest sense a man—one to 
whom no human transaction, past, present, or to come, 
is without interest. We have only to glance at the 


headings of his speeches and writings. Questions of 
pure theology are found side by side with proposals for 
a modus vivendi between Catholics and Protestants in 
Germany, or between Englishmen and Germans in the 
world, with domestic matters, such as the regulation of 
German education and the constitution of the “ Evan- 
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gelical”” National Church, with maxims on the use and 
abuse of footnotes in books, with remarks on the Royal 
Library at Berlin, and with a host of heterogeneous sub- 
jects. Readers of the “Reden und Aufsitze,” of the 
same author, reviewed in THE ACADEMY some nine 
years ago, will know what they are to expect to find in 
the present volumes. 


We were surprised a short while ago to find the judg- 
ment expressed by a French critic that Professor Har- 
nack’s discussion of modern problems was trivial, 
“simpliste,” or some such adjective. We can only sup- 
pose that the critic of books was judging the critic of 
life from the point of view of the austere specialist. 
For our part, we hold that the historical spirit is an 
admirable qualification for a view of life. Professor 
Harnack is not one of Carlyle’s “ Prussian Dryasdusts.” 
He has the only true open mind—that is to say, he has 
strong opinions, amounting sometimes to prejudices, and 
he can examine a question without any prejudice at all. 
His own conclusion of the matter will save many words : 
“Das Wissen allein reicht zur Wissenschaft nicht aus, 
es will getan sein.” He is a great practical optimist, not 
disdaining any part of his heritage, but looking forward 
to a better future. Among other things, he is a patriot 
and an ardent loyalist; no formula will move the world 
that has not patriotism for one of its terms; but some 
of the eulogy on Bismarck is difficult to reconcile with 
certain other ideals of the author. He is on safer 
ground when he salutes the Iron Chancellor somewhat 
vaguely as a “ Dichter.” The Reformation means much 
to a German Protestant, but Professor Harnack is will- 
ing to share it with the Roman Catholics: “ Wenn man 
die Reformation schmaht, so schmaht man den Mutter- 
schoss, aus welchem im sechzehnten Jahrhundert neben 
der Reformation auch all das Gute hervorgegangen ist, 
was eine Erneuerung der Katholischen Kirche bewirkt 
hat.” 


It is natural that the religious sections of this book 
should be the most interesting. Professor Harnack 
pleads for the essential unity of religion and history, and 
insists on the identification of the former with life in 
the highest sense, but practically religion tends to be a 
subject apart. Controversialists are presented with one 
golden maxim for their guidance: “ Die falsche Kamp- 
fesweise besteht darin, die gute Theorie der eigenen 
Kirche mit der schlechten Praxis der anderen zu ver- 
gleichen ; man vergleiche vielmehr Theorie mit Theorie 
und Praxis mit Praxis.” It is in the spirit of this great 
principle that certain aspects of the Mass are held up 
for the approval of Protestants, while the Papal Encycli- 
cal of 1907 is praised because, in defiance of political 
prudence, it “nach langer, langer Zeit von héchster 
Katholischer Stelle die Glaubens—und Weltanscha- 
uungsfrage, nicht aber die Frage des Papstums, in den 





Mittelpunkt stellt.” We have quoted enough of Pro- 
fessor Harnack’s words to show what sort of a spirit 
can be brought into great controversies by a great pro- 
tagonist ; for the application of this spirit we can only 
refer the reader to the two volumes we have been 
discussing. 
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Light on Agadir 


Morocco in Diplomacy. By E. D. Moret. (Smith, Elder 
and Co. 6s. net.) 


THIS book appears none too soon, for the twentieth 
century has a way of forgetting history, as it makes it, 
in a hurry. The author has aimed at a clear presenta- 
tion of the events preceding and leading up to the 
Algeciras Convention, and subsequently, with a view to 
furthering the understanding between England and Ger- 
many, of the practical violation of the terms of that 
historic agreement by at least two of its signatories, 
which led to the dispatch of the Panther to Agadir. 


It is a twisted, tortuous story which Mr. Morel has to 
tell, too long to be outlined within the limits of a review. 
The book itself is a marvel of compression, and, 
whatever one may think of the conclusions, a number 
of the premisses are unassailable. As the German 
Chancellor stated in a fairly well-remembered speech, 
the Algeciras Act was “intended to maintain the inde- 
pendence of Morocco with a view to the economic de- 
velopment of the country for the benefit of the trade 
of all the Powers parties to it”—a characteristically Ger- 
man sentence, by the way. The occupation of Fez by 
French troops, publicly approved by Sir Edward Grey, 
and followed by the dispatch of a strong Spanish force 
to occupy Larash and El-Kasr, in the North Atlantic 
section of Morocco, may have been innocent enough, but 
on these actions, principally, Mr. Morel bases his con- 
— that these two Powers violated the Act—in effect 
—and that the dispatch of the Panther was no piece of 
international piracy, but a reasonable expression of a 
reasonable desire that Germany should not lag behind 
in the land-grabbing operations about to commence. 


In this, as in all that preceded and followed the crisis 
of last autumn, the author presents his facts in such a 
way as to make out a remarkably strong case for Ger- 
many. It is shown that the very acts which so nearly 
led to the breaking of the peace of Europe were due 
to a desire to maintain peace, and stress is borne upon 
the point that the presence of the Panther at Agadir 
was never an “occupation” of that port. Had Germany 
wanted war she could easily have provoked it by the 
reasonable demand that French and Spanish troops 
should be withdrawn from Morocco, in order to preserve 
the status guo—Moroccan independence. 


Thus reasons Mr. Morel, and those who are 
acquainted with his works on West African and Congo 
problems will realise that this is not a book to be 
neglected. The Franco-German Convention of last 
November makes waste-paper of the Algeciras Act ; the 
independence of Morocco disappears in a French protec: 
torate, while Germany gets certain advantages, and 
BYitish commercial interests benefit materially by the 
new position. Events are piling up in a way which 


makes for forgetfulness of these things, save in the case 
of those immediately concerned, but the probability of 
greater friendliness between Britain and Germany in the 
near future makes it desirable that this book should be 














well and widely read. We may not agree with all its 
author’s conclusions, but the mass of facts which he pre- 
sents clearly and concisely will assist in forming the 
opinion that, after all, the Moroccan crisis was not a// 
Germany’s fault. 





Shorter Reviews 


Anglais et Frangais du XVIIe Siécle. By CHartes Bas- 
TIDE. (Félix Alcan, Paris. 4 fr.) 


“D*® tout temps l’Anglais a été partagé entre le désir 
de nous admirer et celui de nous hair,” says M. 
Bastide in the book before us; curiously enough, just 
before reading this pronouncement, we happened on its 
almost exact pendant in an article by M. Jean Finot, who 
speaks of the English as “un grand peuple, noble et 
libéral, dont on médisait et médit souvent, mais qu’au 
fond on admire toujours.” The two nations indicated 
have long resembled two children newly brought to- 
gether by the informal introductions of childhood; 
suspicion, curiosity, and instinctive sociability season 
their relations. M. Bastide is anxious to throw light on 
the origins of our international relations. The seven- 
teenth century is, for many reasons, an excellent starting 
point, but chiefly because it was then that politics in 
the modern sense were invented. This is very important 
for Anglo-French relations, in view of the generally 
accepted judgment that “ jusqu’a la mort de Louis XIV., 
la France donna 4a sa voisine plus qu'elle n’en recut, mais 
au XVIIle.-siécle, ’ Angleterre nous dédommagea large- 
ment de notre apport.” M. Bastide considers that the 
French refugees exercised so decisive an influence on 
English thought that the view cited above requires 
modification. It is in the coffee-houses, especially at 
the “ Rainbow,” that “ pendant la période qui s’étend de 
la Révocation a la mort de Guillaume III., toute l’ceuvre 
du XVIIIe. siécle s’accomplit d’avance.” Huguenots 
started our newspaper system, Huguenots were the 
leaders in many of our most famous controversies, and 
we find it estimated that, a little before the middle of 
the eighteenth century, one-fifth of our commerce was 
in the hands of persons of Huguenot origin. 


There are many interesting features in this book. 
There is, for instance, an account of an average journey 
from Paris to London. Then there are chapters on the 
respective linguistic attainments of the two nations. 
We read with astonishment of a French Ambassador 
who is baffled by the expression, “Very wel.” We 
find the two most ancient English Universities masque- 
rading as “Cambruche” and “ Auxonne.” As to the 
Ambassadors, M. Bastide thinks that a little elementary 
knowledge on their part of the English people and 
language might have averted the Revolution of 
1688. Finally, we will mention a little chapter on 
Shakespeare and his Huguenot acquaintances. 
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The Fauna of British India, including Ceylon and Burma : 
Coleoptera. By W. W. Fow1er, M.A., D.Sc. 
(Taylor and Francis. £1.) 


THE subject of beetles appears to be practically in- 
exhaustible. This is another volume in the great series 
in the course of publication under the authority of the 
Secretary of State for India, edited by Dr. Shipley, 
F.R.S. This particular volume is by Canon Fowler, 
formerly President of the Entomological Society of 
London, and author of the “Coleoptera of the British 
Isles.” Its scientific value may therefore be regarded 
as guaranteed. Anyone taking it up can see at a glance 
the fascination the whole subject is capable of affording, 
though by ordinary persons beetles are commonly dis- 
liked as horrid vermin. The scientific language is to 
others as repellent as the creatures themselves. Yet 
many sentences are clear enough :— 


A beetle may be compared to an aeroplane, being 
considerably heavier than air, with the elytra and 
wings constituting the balancing-frame, the body 
representing the passengers and material, and the 
wing-muscles representing the motor. In order to 
counteract the comparatively great weight of the 
body the wings must present a correspondingly large 
area, and must, therefore, when expanded, be much 
larger than the elytra. As it is, however, of the 
greatest importance to the insect that the delicate 
wings should be protected by the elytra, there must 
necessarily be a mechanism for folding them, and 
this we find to be the case not only in the Coleoptera, 
but in all orders that have the outer wings corneous 
(horny) or coriaceous (leathery). 


The introduction deals fully with the creature in 
general, including its external and internal structure, 
up to its classification. The main portion of the work 
would be unintelligible but for the copious glossary of 
technical terms ; and some explanation of the numerous 
names mentioned in the classification would be an im- 
provement. The extent of the subject is enormous; 
there are 1,500 species of the Cicindelide, often called 
Tiger-beetles from the ferocity of their nature, as well, 
perhaps, as from their colouring: the Carabide family 
contains some 13,000 to 14,000 species: and so on. 
The information thus collected represents the achieve- 
ments of many collaborators in India, Burma, Ceylon, 
and other countries. The illustrations, nearly in all 
cases original, are numerous and excellent: they add 
to the completeness of a work which is a distinct con- 
tribution to scientific knowledge. 





Guilelmus Neubrigensis ein Pragmatischer Geschichts- 
schreiber des Zwélften Jahrhunderts. By Dr. 
Rupoir JAHNCKE. (A. Marcus and E. Weber, Bonn. 
4 Marks.) 

WILLIAM OF NEWBURGH is perhaps little known among 

our earlier historians and chroniclers, but as the man to 

whom Freeman gave the title of “Father of historical 
criticism,” he is worthy of all honour. Dr. Jahncke’s 
dissertation examines his credentials, and abundantly 





establishes that he was a sincere and single-minded his- 
torian, endowed with a fruitful curiosity, an almost pre- 
cocious understanding of the laws of historical evidence, 
and an unprecedented impartiality. The grave retailers 
of legends, such as Geoffrey of Monmouth, the amateurs 
of the marvellous, the Chauvinists, and the furious parti- 
sans are al] treated by the Yorkshire monk with a most 
judicious severity. He can lay aside clerical prejudice 
to judge the faults of Thomas a Becket, when the Can- 
terbury tragedy is still a living memory, and when 
“nicht nur England, sondern die gesamte Christenheit 
schaute in blinder Bewunderung zu ihm als zu ihrem Mar- 
tyrer und Heiligen auf.” Foreigners are spoken of with 
discrimination and appreciation, and even the Saracens 
are allowed their good qualities; the persecutors of the 
Jews may be the instruments of Heaven, but that plea 
will not serve to avert punishment here and hereafter for 
their crimes of violence. A well-accredited poisoning 
story is dismissed for lack of evidence, and two alterna- 
tive accounts are given of the death of Barbarossa. 
William of Newburgh attaches great importance to the 
testimony of eye-witnesses, which, as an almost contem- 
porary writer, he was often able to command. He 
reminds us, in that respect, of Voltaire—another of the 
“fathers of history ”—and, indeed, there are other points 
of resemblance. For the rest, his work does not add 
much to the materials for the study of the period; its 
value lies in the method rather than in the substance. 
Dr. Jahncke’s volume forms a good introduction to what 
should be an excellent historical series. 








Fiction 
A Future for India 


A Derelict Empire. By Mark Time. (William Black- 
wood and Sons. 6s.) 
HE tricks constantly, and specially of late years, 
played in India with the Government of the country 
have set many people thinking on the further develop- 
ments possible and the results which may ensue. This 
skit, which the author calls a fantasy, supposes that, under 
a Socialist and Syndicalist majority in the House of 
Commons, the Home Government had decreed the final 
withdrawal of England from India, and that it actually 
took place on the day appointed, the country being left, 
on the departure of the Viceroy and the English troops 
and officials, to the Indian Army, with a National 
Assembly, composed of Indian representatives, installed 
at Allahabad. But one far-seeing officer, a smart cap- 
tain of native cavalry, the hero of the book, utilised the 
interval between the announcement and execution of 
the withdrawal to some purpose. Retiring from the 
Government service, he, with the help of native officers 
devotedly attached to his commanding personality, 
organises a coup d’état which comes off to perfection. 
The Native Army, under his leadership as Captain- 
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General, becomes the real power in India; the National 
Assembly is relegated to subordinate functions, and an 
attempt of the Marathas to assert themselves is cleverly 
suppressed. The hero’s task of governing India, 
however, has only then begun. The independent 
Nepalese, unprovoked, make a raid on Kumaon, 
but their capital is seized by the hero’s dashing 
enterprise. The Afghans invade India in force, 
but meet with signal defeat near Peshawar. The hero’s 
plans never fail; his good fortune never deserts him. 
When ominous rumours of a combined attack on India 
by Russia and Japan assume grave proportions, and 
India, having no navy, is destined to become a victim, 
a deus ex machind appears in the form of an emissary 
from the Kaiser, who offers, with reference to the above 
rumours, to take India under German protection on 
two conditions, the acknowledgment of German 
suzerainty and a preferential tariff for German goods. 
The hero resolutely declines to forego his allegiance to 
King George, and prepares to leave India; a telegram 
from the Kaiser, waiving the question of suzerainty for 
the present, and praying the hero to stay in India, ends 
the book. 

This jeu d’esprit is full of life and incident. It shows 
much geographical and military knowledge, besides 
keen observation of current politics, and it displays real 
acquaintance with India. The various Indian characters 
are well depicted—the intriguing Maratha, the loquacious 
representative, the neurotic student, the faithful and 
brave Indian soldier. The authorities are mercilessly 
exposed. The hero stands somewhat on a pedestal, 
and is perhaps too universally successful. It is notice- 
able that there is no heroine or love-story, no mention 
of a woman’s name. A breezy, bright little book—* A 
Derelict Empire” may be read with profit and instruc- 
tion by the British elector, to whom it is inscribed. 





A Life on the Ocean Wave. 


John Graham, Sub-Lieutenant, R.N.: A Tale of the 
Atlantic Fleet. By Firet-Surceon T. T. Jeans, 
R.N. With Frontispiece. (Blackie and Son.) 


SURGEON JEANS long since made himself popular as 
a purveyor of sea-stories dealing with life on a modern 
battleship as seen from the inside. For most British 
youngsters, at one period or another of their 
adolescence, will, as sure at fate, long for 


A life on the ocean wave! 
A home on the rolling deep; 


and books that tell of 


The sea! the sea! the open sea! 
The blue, the fresh, the ever free, 


and the brave doings thereon, seldom fail to appeal to 
them. 

Our earlier sea-yarns dealt with those wooden walls 
of Old England which have now become obsolete— 





leaving behind them many a glorious memory—to be 
replaced by the torpedo-boat, the destroyer, the sub- 
marine, the fleet armoured cruiser, and the mighty 
super-Dreadnought, with its 13-inch guns, either of 
which modern craft would more than astonish a jolly 
Jack Tar of Nelson’s day, were he to come back among 
us ; for in this age of steam and electricity the seafaring 
man gives little thought to 


A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast, 

And fills the white and rustling sail, 
And bends the gallant mast. 


This present “Tale of the Atlantic Fleet” comes 
very apropos at a time when our Navy is passing 
through such a momentous crisis. It is written in 
Surgeon Jeans’ usual light vein, full of humour, and, in- 
deed, rollicking fun, but also with a serious side which 
gives the reader many an instructive side-light on life 
at a naval college and on board a modern warship. As 
the incidents recorded are founded on actual facts, the 
book may be taken as typical of the early careers of 
young British naval officers, and in that respect alone 
it is well worthy the perusal of those who take an 
interest—as all should—in our first line of defence. 
But the story is most entertaining reading also. The 
characters, every one of them, are all very much alive-o ; 
their nicknames and their merry doings, the Model’s 
practical jokes especially, are enough to make the pio- 
verbial Cheshire cat laugh; and one of the youngsters 
actually has that feline pseudonym bestowed upon him 
by his shipmates. 


As we have before said, however, there is a serious 
side to the yarn as well, which shows how more than 
high spirits is expected of the young British sailor. A 
good instance of this is told in the chapter, “The 
Blusher Turns,” when the Cheshire Cat, commanding 
a steam-pinnace, succeeds in dodging the battleship’s 
searchlights by an ingenious device of his own, and 
might easily have torpedoed her, much to his command- 
ing officer's astonishment and admiration. “ ‘It’s not 
every jam-guzzling snotty who'd trouble to use his 
brains at all, he said, and was quite pleased with the 
Cheshire Cat.” Fleet-Surgeon Jeans spins a good yarn 
always, and a thoroughly British one to boot, «nd these 
sea-stories of his, showing the bitters and the sweets 
of life aboard a modern man-of-war, should do much 
to keep alive the sea-dog spirit that animated our naval 
heroes of the past, whose motto was: “ Britain’s best 
bulwarks are her wooden walls.” And though “the 
old order changeth, yielding place to new ”—and it is 
doing so now more rapidly than ever before, yet, come 
what may, Campbell’s words hold as true to-day as 
when he penned them: 


Britannia needs no bulwark, 
No towers along the steep, 

Her march is o’er the mountain waves, 
Her home is on the deep. 
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A Romance of the Impossible. By Paut BooKHAM. 

(Cottrell Horser, Oxford. 2s. 6d. net.) 
MosT of us know Théophile Gautier’s “ Mademoiselle de 
Maupin”; Mr. Bookham remarks in an analytical intro- 
duction, which is not the least valuable portion of this 
boek, that a fair presentation of its merits requires 
considerable skill—and proceeds to exhibit that skill. 
He has not merely translated Gautier, but has done as 
Fitzgerald did with Omar, almost; he has Anglicised 
Gautier, and given us not only a translation, but a work 
which possesses none of the awkwardness and dis- 
jointed phrasing that would characterise an English 
version of a French masterpiece. It is as if Gautier had 
thought in English as though it were his natural vehicle 
of expression. English literature has no parallel to 
Gautier, a fact which renders this work all the more 
worthy of consideration. 

Keats, perhaps, approached nearer than any other to 
a parallel line of thought, and again we may find a like- 
ness in Swinburne ; but in neither of these can we trace 
the absolute, sensuous hedonism which made up 
Gautier’s philosophy. Nietzsche, and the numerous 
exponents of his cult, repressed a modern development 
of the thought which Gautier expressed—yet they have 
added an ideal higher than that which formed the 
Frenchman’s summit, for in sense he began and ended. 
For Christianity he had no use; its “languor and 
dreaminess” had no place in his philosophy, which, ad- 
mitting only the stark, sharply defined virtues and vices 
of the gods of old, pictured human nature as a thing 
almost unaffected by intellectual progress, and almost 
entirely dependent on the promptings of sense. 

Such was Gautier, and here Mr. Bookham has given 
us the best of his work in a manner that is beyond praise. 
The book must be read for understanding of the won- 
derful imagery, the sensuous wealth of thought, descrip- 
tive power, and intellectual depth which “ Mademoiselle 
de Maupin ” displays. 





The Woman Wonderful. By Witrrep Hemery. (Sidg- 
wick and Jackson. 6s.) 

THE “woman wonderful” is South Africa, where the 
scenes of the story are laid. The story itself is that of one 
Brown who went out into the Cape Civil Service and 
stood in a fair way of becoming a resident magistrate, 
when he discovered, in an old dead-beat implicated in 
the murder of a little native boy, his own father, and in 
that little native boy his half-brother. The woman of 
the story is Maisie van der Merwe, with whom Brown 
falls in love, only finding out the strength of his passion 
when, by reason of racial and intellectual disparities, he 
has let her go to marry another man. 

That is the story, a skeleton on which its author has 
built up a convincing picture of South Africa. Con- 
radiesdorp is any veldt dorp, Maisie and her sisters, and 
the people of the town are the people whom anyone who 
knows the country has met and lived with. The town 
and people are real and visible before us as we read, for 
Mr. Hemery, writing in a plain, matter-of-fact way, 








conveys the atmosphere of the veldt as has not been 
done, perhaps, since Olive Schreiner gave us another 
aspect of the “woman wonderful.” 

From the bare outline given above, the book may 
seem melodramatic, but there is not a suspicion of 
melodrama throughout. It is fine, powerful work, in- 
tense in its realism, yet full of delicate implications. 
The author suggests, rather than describes, the haunting 
charm attendant on this land of broken promises, buried 
reputations, and compelling fascination. In Mr. Hemery 
we are faced with an author of no small power, and 
this, evidently his first book, ought to win him a large 
and appreciative public. 





The Guide Book and the Star. By RutH 
(Evelyn Benmar and Co. 4s. net.) 


LINDSAY 


THE presentment of a story in the form of a series 
of letters needs to be very cleverly done if the narrative 
is to prove attractive; in Miss Lindsay we recognise a 
clever writer, for the letters given here form an exceed- 
ingly attractive story. It is not, however, a book to 
be read running; the work which it contains is too 
delicate for that. The writer of the letters is a certain 
widowed Lady Jean Upton; the addressee is one 
“Martin,” whose replies to Jean’s letters are not given, 
but of whom we gather some dim understanding as the 
story proceeds. Lady Jean herself, her little boy 
Teddy, and Father Campion, a Catholic priest, are the 
clear-cut figures of the story, which is not concerned 
with the usual problems that novelists delight in, but 
is sufhciently new in plot to merit the attention of all 
thinking people, and the hearty dislike of those whose 
views are inclined toward extreme Anglicanism. To 
say more than this would give away the plot to an 
extent which would hardly be fair to the author. 

It may be said, however, that in the study of Lady 
Jean we are given a very fine, delicately etched picture 
—she is the central figure of the book, almost the only 
figure, and an admirable one at that. We may not 
agree with her final decision, after reading of the cir- 
cumstances which led to its making, but we are forced 
to sympathy with and at least some regret for her. We 
feel that these are real letters, written by a real and 
exceptional woman; the story which they make is one 
of delicate allusions, of fine work which demands and 
amply repays careful reading. As a final word, the 
format is quite in keeping with the contents of the 
book, and that, in these days of hurried productions, is 
a point worth mentioning. 





Diana Weston. By Rate Dexter. (Murray and Even- 
den. ts. net.) 
“DIANA WESTON ” is a story woven round Monmouth’s 
rebellion, a somewhat hackneyed subject, for several 
novels have been based upon it during recent years. 
The author writes in an attractive way, but some of 
his “situations” are quite conventional. Not so his 
ending, for he scorns the idea of poetic justice, and 
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ruthlessly kills his heroine and both her lovers, after 
she has vainly surrendered herself to the pleasure of 
the notorious Colonel Kirke, in the hope.of thereby 
saving one of them. The story might well have con- 
cluded with this triple tragedy, but conscious, no doubt, 
of the extreme brevity of his work, the author has 
added an account of Monmouth’s execution, which 
comes like an anti-climax. On the whole, it is not 
pleasant reading, but as the ordeal can be gone through 
in about half an hour, perhaps the aforesaid brevity 
may be the story’s chief recommendation. At any rate, 
considering everything, the booklet is distinctly dear 
at the price of a shilling, when so many capital novels 
are obtainable nowadays for half that amount. 





The Theatre 


“The Ideal Wife” at the Vaudeville 
Theatre 


URING the last few years the stage has had its share 

of cynical plays, but for subtle bitterness “La Moglie 
Ideale” of Signor Barco Praga is easily first. We hardly 
suppose that it will be the more appreciated on this 
account. The story of a thoroughly unfaithful wife 
who is perfectly delightful to her husband, of a lover 
who is tired of the affair, of a friend who uses a deadly 
style of wit, and others who evidently amuse the 
author’s ironic fancy, it is one more likely to interest 
the critical than entertain the general public. Mrs. 
Crawford’s translation, “ The Ideal Wife,” requires ad- 
mirable acting to carry it to a successful issue, but 
such is not always forthcoming. Mr. Leslie Faber and 
Mr. Ballard are, however, convincing, but Miss Ada 
Potter as the curious heroine lacks the adroitness which 
her difficult part requires. Thus the brilliant and 
biting study appears incomplete, and there is more 
regret than delight in the result. We should be grate- 
ful, however, for even this rather half-hearted presenta- 
tion of a play at once typical of our period and boldly 
candid. No doubt the unusual quality of the work 
will attach many, and we can only regret that, as a 
whole, this comedy of bad manners is not made more 
sure and convincing. 





The National Reserve 
By R. J. TURNER. 


RULY the ways of the War Office are past finding 
out. To-day we have in the National Reserve 

a body of something like 120,000 men, daily increas- 
ing. Those who were privileged to view the 
King’s inspection of the London Division in Hyde 
Park last month must have realised the sturdy 
material of which it is composed. Sixty per cent. of 
the men are under forty years of age, a large 
proportion of them have seen active service and 





display one or more war medals; all of them are 
eager to show their willingness to assist the nation 
in time of need, and with that aim have registered 
their names all over the country. What has the War 
Office done, and what does it intend to do, with this 
important voluntary gift of service? Will it be credited 
that so far the War Office has not contributed a penny 
towards the movement, and, if we are to believe the 
departmental heads, has not the slightest intention of 
doing so? The very badges presented to the men have 
been the gift of patriotic gentlemen, and the cost of the 
various parades on a large scale—notably, those at the 
Horse Guards, at Guildford, and at Hyde Park—was 
defrayed by private munificence. Though repeatedly 
pressed to do so, neither uniforms, arms, nor equip- 
ment have been provided nor any allowances made to 
the officers or men taking part in the various parades. 
On the other hand, the War Office has not been slow 
to take command, to appoint brigade commanders, and 
to refuse to grant commissions to officers who have not 
already served in the Regular Army or Territorials. It 
is a magnificent example of trying to get something for 
nothing, which sometimes answers up toa point, but 
which generally recoils upon itself in the end. 


The War Office declines to recognise this excellent 
body as a third line of defence, in which they may be 
right, but prefers to use it to stiffen the Territorial 
ranks on mobilisation. That is tosay, should such order 
ever come, arms, equipment, and uniforms will have to 
be found at a moment’s notice for a force which in a 
year or two’s time may number a quarter of a million 
of men. Past experience shows that such requirements 
do not exist and will not be forthcoming at the critical 
moment. All this splendid material will be compelled 
upon a sudden emergency to inaction when their pres- 
ence as old soldiers is most required. Again, is it not 
asking too much of the man who has not been in the 
ranks for ten or fifteen years to fall into line when 
words of command, formations, and even the service 
rifle may have all changed. Does the War Office do 
anything to keep the old soldier in touch with modern 
requirements? With the exception of occasional 
musters of isolated companies by keen commanding 
officers the men have no opportunity of becoming 
efficient in the drill of to-day, while their only access 
to shooting is at the miniature range of some friendly 
civilian rifle club, where they must pay for their 
ammunition. 


Now, how are we to account for this exhibition of 
parsimony and neglect? In these days when in spite 
of the recent access of recruits the Territorials are still 
short of establishment, and more particularly deficient in 
officers, why is it that some encouragement is not given 
to this valuable nucleus of reservists? Can it be because 
the Territorial Reserve, which has never taken on, and 
under present conditions is not likely to be a success, 
is a War Office offspring and must be preserved, while 
the National Reserve is mainly the outcome of civilian 
energy and must be snubbed accordingly ? The official 
explanation given the other day in the House was to 








